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NECROLOGY 


The Shaw Society of America notes with deepest regret the 
passing of two of its most illustrious members, Albert Einstein 
and Thomas Mann, both of whom were Founding Members and 
Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Society. We console ourselves, 
however, with the words of Shaw, speaking of the death of William 
Morris: “You can lose a man like that by your own death, but 
not by his.” 
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G.B.S. and Annie Besant 


by Arthur H. Nethercot! 


I 


The true nature of the relaticnship between Bernard Shaw and one 
of the most talked about, most controversial, most attractive, and 
most remarkable women of her time will probably never be known 
with exactness. Its interpretation depends almost entirely on whether 
one accepts as complete and reliable the picture she drew of it in a 
few brief, scattered, and usually rather generalized passages or whether 
one prefers the much racier and more circumstantial and amusing 
accounts of Shaw himself and some of his friends. These antithetical 
pictures can also be fleshed out by consulting the daily and Sunday 
newspapers, the weekly and monthly “house organs” of the proliferating 
and mutually abusive Secularist and Socialist societies of the eighties 
and nineties, and some of the diaries, letters, and other records of a 
few of the associates of the pair. 


The lady concerned was Mrs. Annie Besant, the wife of a stern 
and stuffy vicar of a small Church of England north country parish, 
who had reluctantly consented to their separation but had refused to 
give her a divorce even when she had shocked him and most of the 
nation by professing atheism, championing birth control, and con- 
sorting with the Secularist and Radical leader, the equally remarkabie 
Charles Bradlaugh, a bugaboo whom all respectable ecclesiastical and 
political leaders delighted to scare their constituents with. Her later 
association with the man who was just beginning to be talked about 
as a very clever fellow who would bear (and probably need) watching, 
but who as yet had given absolutely no signs of becoming the most 
famous dramatist of his generation, extended over a period of only 
about eight years, and the time of their intimacy over considerably 
less than that. But it was a strange and tempestuous story that left its 
marks on both——on the lady, perhaps, more than on the less emotional 
and susceptible gentleman. 


It was early in May 1884 that Mrs. Besant’s attention was first 
seriously drawn to G.B.S., through some rather smart alecky remarks 
she heard him make on Socialism at a meeting at the South Place 
Institute—though she also admits she had heard him speak before, 
with time and place unspecified. This was about a year after the 
collapse of her fervid but mysterious affair with the almost incredible 
Dr. Edward Aveling, of London University, since in the summer of 
1883 Aveling had been converted to Socialism of the extreme Social 
Democratic type and had openly taken up his “free union” with 


1Dr. Nethercot, Professor of English at Northwestern University and author 
of Men and Supermen: the Shavian Portrait Gallery, is currently at work on a 
critical biography of Annie Besant. 











Eleanor Marx, youngest daughter of Karl Marx (as narrated graphically 
by Felix Barker in The New Yorker for November 27, 1954.) as 

Annie’s own conversion to Socialism was probably delayed some. 
what by her understandable reluctance to profess a new faith which 
would bring her into frequent contact with both the man who had 
rejected her and the woman who had been the cause of the rejecting, 
An even more cogent reason for her hesitancy, however, was her 
loyal allegiance to her great friend and sponsor in the National 
Secular Society, Charles Bradlaugh, who would have married her some 
time before if he had not been tied down to a dipsomaniac wife 
just as she was to a bigoted husband. Bradlaugh, though noted for his 
advanced political as well as theological views, since he had been 


elected to Parliament as a Radical from Northampton early in 1880, | 


just a few months after Aveling had first cast his lot with the Sec. 
ularists with so much ballyhoo, was too much of an individualist to 
be at all sympathetic with Socialism, and Annie was—as always— 
too faithful to him and too respectful of his opinions to want to hurt 
him by embracing the cause of his enemies. But, as happened over 
and over again in her checkered career, after some harrowing struggles 
within herself she eventually joined the cause she had been fighting 
so vigorously, and proceeded to fight for it just as vigorously until 
she was converted to another cause. 


In her Autobiography, first begun serially in 1885 under the title 
Autobiographical Sketches in the Secularist magazine The National 
Reformer, and also in her personal column, “Daybreak,” in the same 
weekly, she relates the circumstances which led her to Socialism 
and Bernard Shaw. In January 1883 she and Bradlaugh’s elder daugh- 
ter had heard the dedicated and fanatical French social reformer, 
Louise Michel, touch on the subject in a poorly attended London 
lecture. The National Reformer had then fostered a brief controversy 
on the question, but although her conscience had interested her 
vaguely in the problems of land ownership, poverty, etc. she had 
not yet concerned herself with the economic bases of the matter. But 
early in February 1884 she had first met the extremist paper called 
Justice, edited by the fiery Henry Hyndman (the partial model for 
Shaw’s later John Tanner) for the Democratic Federation, and had 
been so incensed by its preaching of the right—-even the duty—of 
the working class to use any kind of means, violent and even criminal, 
to bring about the necessary revolution that she had attacked it in 
her own paper. This argument culminated in the famous debate 
between Hyndman and Bradlaugh in March, a debate which had all 
intellectual England buzzing. Athough the popular verdict was that 
Bradlaugh, being an experienced and eloquent public speaker known 
on platforms all over the country, had won on points, she admitted 
that when she went away and thought the matter over rationally 
she had to admit that the rights of the case were with the Socialists, 
in spite of their wildness and exaggeration, which sometimes came 
close to hysteria. “None save those who have worked with them,” 
she wrote, “know how much of real nobility, of heroic self-sacrifice, 
of constant self-denial, of brotherly affection, there is among ‘the 
Social Democrats.” 


“At this time I also met George Bernard Shaw... .” 
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II 


It was on May 11. 1884, that Annie first mentioned the name of 
Shaw in The National Reformer. She mentioned it with considerable 
asperity. The Bradlaugh-Hyndman debate was being continued at 
the South Place Institute through a series of lectures on Socialism, 
with Bradlaugh opening the second discussion. Annie, still a loyal 
Bradiaughite, was of course there. “I was struck with the significant 
character of the opposition,” she commented sarcastically. “There 
were four speakers, a Russian Pole, a German, an Englishman who 
described himself as a ‘loafer, and a foreign Jew.” The “loafer,” and 
the only Englishman, she revealed with distaste, was “a Mr. Shaw,” 
who was already pretty well-known on the platform, but who fairly 
astounded her, accustomed to him as she was, by his “audacious 
confession that he led so shameful a life.” Finding in Shaw’s admission 
an explanation of the question which had so long baffled her as to how 
he could be “so marvellously shrewish and ‘crooked’ in discussion,” 
she proceeded forthwith to read him a lecture of her own about going 
to work before setting himself up to teach workers, and ended with 
her impression of the opposition as “a fair sample of the Socialist party 
in England. It is made up of discontented foreigners, and of a few 
clever men playing on the suffering that exists.” 


Such xenophobia in general and such antagonism in particular 
would seem pretty hard to shake. But not to Bernard Shaw. Within 
two weeks his charm had completely melted Annie. By May 25 he 
had explained everything, and she had printed a public apology. She 
had misunderstood the irony in his self-description. She knew now 
that he was really very hard-working and quite poor. She withdrew 
her remarks and was sorry for them. 


In the interim between these events Shaw had not only begun the 
conversion of his fair critic; he had decided to cast his Socialist lot 
with the newly born Fabian Society and had attended his first meeting. 
For a year or so he had already been a zealous student of Marx, but 
his letter in the early spring to Justice under the punning pseudonym 
of “G. B. S. Larking” indicated his refusal to take the Hyndman 
extremists as seriously as they took themselves. This did not prevent 
him, however, from speaking before Social Democratic Federation meet- 
ings and appearing on their entertainment programs along with the 
Avelings and William Morris, the Socialist poet who was soon to become 
the leader of his own Socialist League; but Shaw’s allegiance was 
basically Fabian. 


It took Annie less than a year to make up her mind. Her surrender 
was probably hastened by the addition to the National Reformer staff 
of John M. Robertson, a young Scotch Secularist and Socialist, whom 
she much respected. As the letters of Morris show, she was also 
plagued by the way Shaw, the Austrian Socialist Andreas Scheu, and 
others popped up at her Freethought lectures from London to 
Edinburgh to heckle her. By December she had publicly endorsed 
Justice’s program for free meals for school children, but Hyndman’s 
claim in his Record of an Adventurous Life that within six months. of 
his debate with Bradlaugh Annie had joined the Social Democratic 
Federation cannot be substantiated. Her new Socialist tendencies, 
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nevertheless, were becoming so apparent in her writing and conver. 
sation that in January 1885 she was attacked in her own Reformer 
by W. P. Ball, a well-known Secularist leader. 


It was no use hiding it, if she had wanted to. In the same month 
her metamorphosis was complete. Shaw, again, was the involuntary 
and surprised agent, as he tells in his tribute to her, his essay on “Mrs. 
Besant’s Passage through the Fabian Society” in Dr. Annie Besant: 
Fifty Years in Public Work, in 1924. His first recollection of her was 
of seeing and hearing her on the platform at a meeting in South 
Place, ‘at which nobody seemed incredulous when hopes were held 
out by her chairman that the production of what would now be called 
synthetic protoplasm might shortly be expected from an Edinburgh 
laboratory.” She was, he asserted without fear of contradiction, “the 
greatest orator in England, and perhaps in Europe.” As he told 
Hesketh Pearson later, “Such was her power as an orator that if she 
asserted that ‘aye violet is not aye rose’ and then thrillingly challenged 
the world in her contralto voice to contradict that profundity, if they 
dared, all her listeners believed that they had been converted from 
thinking the opposite.” 


It was no wonder, then, that when one day late in January 1885 Shaw 
went to a meeting of the Dialectical Society to deliver an address 
advocating Socialism to that debating club of the intellectuals and 
suddenly saw Mrs. Besant, who had long before ceased to attend 
meetings of that group, glide into the room, he was a bit astonished. 
As he put it, since she “was still counted on as the most redoubtable 
champion of the old individualist freethought . . . I was warned on 
all hands that she had come down to destroy me, and that from the 
moment she rose to speak, my cause was lost. I resigned myself to 
my fate, and pleaded my case as best I could. When the discussion 
began everyone waited for Mrs. Besant to lead the opposition. She did 
not rise, and at last the opposition was undertaken by another member. 
When he had finished, Mrs. Besant, to the amazement of the meeting, 
got up and utterly demolished him. There was nothing left for me but 
to gasp and triumph under her shield. At the end she asked me to 
nominate her for election to the Fabian Society, and invited me to 
dine with her.” 


By July she had made her first speech before the Fabians, who 
were magnanimously but regretfully congratulated by Justice for 
having made such a valuable catch. From this time on she and Shaw 
saw plenty of each other—in both public and private. They were both 
of course assiduous attendants at the regular Fabian meetings, many 
of which were held at her very comfortable home, Oatlands, in St. 
John’s Wood. They read papers, they discussed papers, they went to 
conventions, they lectured indoors and out. In fact, Shaw felt the 
Fabians were especially lucky to get her because, unlike the Social 
Democrats, they were short of outdoor speakers, he and Graham 
Wallas having been the only ones hitherto who could go around to street 
corners as well as to Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park and preach 
the gospel of Fabianism. Sidney Webb, Sydney Olivier, etc., could do 
well enough inside, but not out. Early in 1886 Annie was also elected 
to the Executive Committee, and justified the honor by a renewed 
outburst of oratorical and editorial activity. 
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And she immediately became Shaw’s journalistic patroness. In 
January 1883 she had founded a little magazine, Our Corner, as a 
further outlet for her restless energy. For several years Shaw had been 
writing novels and trying to place them—without much success. An 
Unsocial Socialist, however, had been published serially in the Socialist 
monthly, To-Day, in 1884. Now Annie would give her discovery another 
chance. In April she began the serialization of The Irrational Knot 
in Our Corner, simultaneously with the beginning of Cashel Byron's 
Profession in To-Day. In June Shaw also occupied the “Art Corner” 
in Mrs. Besant’s magazine, devoting his first criticism to current painting 
exhibits; in July he moved on to music; and soon he found his way 
into the contemporary theater.:. These reviews of the various forms of 
modern art he continued till the fall of 1886, and got in much useful 
practice for his graduation two or three years later into newspapers 
of broader circulation, like the Pall Mall Gazette and The Star. 


Annie was now so immersed in her new mission that in March 1886 
she decided to introduce a whole new, even if inappropriate, section 
entitled “The Fabian Society and Socialist Notes” into her magazine. 
In this she faithfully chronicled the purposes, meetings, lectures, 
activities, and attendance of the Society, she and Shaw being the most 
assiduous and active of all the little group. They helped organize a 
three-day conference on “Nationalization of Land and Capital” to 
bring together all the left-wing parties from the Radicals to the Anar- 
chists; they addressed meetings of it themselves; and they all had 
afternoon tea at a vegetarian restaurant across the street. When some 
of the members of the Fabian Society with Anarchistic leanings 
(mostly members of the innocent-sounding Hampstead Historic Society, 
which was led by Mrs. Charlotte Wilson and to which many Fabians, in- 
cluding Shaw, belonged ) tried to take over the Fabian Society in Septem- 
ber, Shaw and Mrs. Besant led in the defeat of what he called this 
“influenza” in his Fabian Tract No. 41. The strategy of the defeat 
was hers, when she moved that the Socialists should organize them- 
selves as a political party, and won by a large vote. The meeting, 
however, was so boisterous that the hotel where it was held turned 
them out for good and they had to seek another home. In order to 
avoid estranging those Fabians who opposed all political parties, a 
separate sub-group calling itself the Fabian Parliamentary League 
was organized with Annie as its zealous shepherdess, but in spite of 
her energetic efforts in London and the provinces it was short-lived. 
Shaw’s support was only moral, though he served on her Committee. 


These activities having palled or petered out, in the early summer 
of 1887 the Fabians who were in town organized what they called a 
Charing Cross Parliament, which would give them some fun and 
practice at aping their betters (or at least their political superiors) 
by choosing a mock Cabinet and carrying on parliamentary debates. 
After the Liberals had been given the first chance, and then the Tories 
had been unable to form a Cabinet, the Socialists took over, with 
H. H. Champion as Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Sidney Webb as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Annie had to be 
content as Home Secretary and Shaw as President of the Local 
Government Board. In her autobiography she admits that he and she 
“came in for a good deal of criticism in connection with various 
drastic measures.” But it was very educational. 
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All through 1887 and 1888 she continued to help out the Shavian 
exchequer by buying as many of his contributions as she could for 
the two magazines she edited or co-edited. In Our Corner she ran g 
series of articles by him on Anarchism, as well as his “Transition to 
Social Democracy.” In November 1887 she began the serialization of 
his Love among the Artists. And in August, a little over two months 
before she announced her withdrawal as co-editor of The National 
Reformer because of the criticism and pressure exerted against her 
Socialism by the old-line Freethinkers, she published his only contrj- 
bution to that magazine—a series of three articles reviewing the 
translation of Marx’s Capital just made by none other than Edward 
Aveling and Samuel Moore and edited by Friedrich Engels, whose 
inner cultist group the Avelings had recently joined. As Shaw was to 
sum it up later in his preface to Cashel Byron’s Profession, “On the 
passing of To-Day, I became novelist in ordinary to a magazine called 
Our Corner, edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. It had the singular habit 
of paying for its contributions, and was, I am afraid, to some extent 
a device of Mrs. Besant’s for relieving necessitous young propagan- 
dists without wounding their pride by open almsgiving. She was an 
incorrigible benefactress, and probably revenged herself for my freely 
expressed scorn for this weakness by drawing on her private account 
to pay me for my jejune novels.” 


III 


This public association between the pair reached its dramatic, or 
melodramatic, climax late in 1887. The last two years had been a time 
of violent unrest in England because of an industrial depression which 
led to widespread unemployment and reduction of wages. The Social- 
ists and other progressive groups threw themselves into the conflict as 
a providential opportunity to show their leadership to the working 
classes. Rival mass meetings were advertised and held by the different 
groups, inflammatory articles were written and circulated, and when 
the police finally stepped in and arrested some of the speakers Annie 
single-handedly organized a Socialist Defence Association composed 
of well-to-do men and women who promised to obey a telegraphic 
summons, day or night, to “bail out any prisoner arrested for exer- 
cising the ancient right of walking in procession and speaking.” 


When the Home Secretary and the Commissioner of Police finally 
decided to close Trafalgar Square to all meetings, the rebellion was 
on. All the Radical clubs and Socialist societies announced that in 
spite of the police they would go in four separate processions to the 
Square on Sunday, November 13, to protest against the imprison- 
ment of an Irish agitator, O’Brien. There are dozens of accounts of 
what happened, but Hesketh Pearson seems to have learned most 
from Shaw about the behavior of himself and Mrs. Besant. “Mrs. 
Besant asked Shaw, to whom she was deeply attached, whether she 
might march with him. He objected strongly to her ruaning the 
risk of a conflict with the police, and said that if she insisted she must 
look after herself; but her aggressive courage and determination were 
not to be denied; and the two marched together.’ When both the foot 
and the horse police showed they were in earnest by forcibly breaking 
up the demonstration with truncheons, during the course of which 
procedure many participants on both sides were injured and two were 
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killed, all Shaw said to Annie, who was marching right behind the 
banner at the head of the procession with him, was, “You must keep 
out of this,’ whereupon she “immediately vanished and made for the 
Square. He saw no more of her that day”—for the simple reason 
that he himself slipped into the crowd and pretended that he was just 
a curious sightseer. The whole unhappy affair soon became known 
as “Bloody Sunday at Trafalgar Square.” Later, Shaw took consider- 
able ironical pleasure in telling how, at a Socialist meeting not long 
afterward at which he was the main speaker, when one of the audience 
asked a friend, “Who is this Bernard Shaw anyhow? What has he 
done?” the friend replied, “He was the first man to run away from 
Trafalgar Square on Bloody Sunday!” This was the only time in his life 
that Shaw ever made even an attempt to mount the barricades and 
take part in an actual physical revolution. 


But Annie did not run away. She rushed on to the Square, and, 
as she described it, “I got on a waggonette and tried to persuade the 
driver to pull his trap across one of the roads, and to get others into 
line, so as to break the charges of the mounted police. But he was 
afraid, and drove away to the Embankment, so I jumped out and went 
back to the Square.” But by this time the Life Guards and the Scots 
Guards had come up, and the people were unarmed. So she went home. 
By the next day she was hard at work bailing out as many as possible 
of the prisoners the police had taken. (“Here Mrs. Marx Aveling did 
eager service,” she records.) Under her own impetus she formed a 
“Law and Liberty League,” and organized a tremendous funeral pro- 
cession for Linnell, the first of the victims of the police. She herself was 
one of the pall-bearers as the cortege, with placards and banners 
flying, filed right through the center of London. There are no records 
of where Shaw was, though he may well have been among the hundred 
thousand spectators that the Socialists claimed for the affair. But he 
was at least generous of his praise later, when he wrote, “The heroes 
of it were Burns and Cunninghame Graham, who charged, two strong, 
at the rampart of policemen around the Square and were overpowered 
and arrested. The heroine was Mrs. Besant, who may be said with- 
out the slightest exaggeration to have all but killed herself with 
overwork in looking after the prisoners and organizing in their behalf 
a ‘Law and Liberty League’ with Mr. Stead’—the crusading editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. 


As a matter of fact, when at an open meeting shortly afterward 
Mrs. Besant made an impassioned motion to return to the Square and 
fight for free speech and assembly to the bitter end, it was none other 
than Shaw who seconded an amendment by G. W. Foote, one of her 
Freethinker ex-friends, against her resolution, and when the vote was 
taken she failed to receive the support even of her seconder. She had a 
mild sort of revenge in March 1889, however, when the delegates from 
all the Radical and Socialist clubs held another meeting and elected 
a committee to lay plans for the continuation of their efforts to have 
the Square reopened for meetings, for she got the second highest vote, 
just below Cunninghame Graham, M. P., who had finally finished 
his jail term. Shaw was twelfth on the committee of twelve. 


Annie apparently harbored no ill-will against him for his failure 
to act as aggressively as she did. When a protest meeting was got 
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up to condemn the execution of the Haymarket Anarchists in Chicago 
they were among the speakers. When artist Walter Crane read a paper 
on “Art under Socialism” before the Fabians, and Oscar Wilde wa; 
present as a specially invited guest, they joined him and others in 
discussing the paper. They spoke together at an Anti-Sweating Demon. 
stration got up by the Social Democratic Federation. When Annie in 
her new role of social reformer and advocate of the downtrodden 
organized her famous strike of the match girls against the exploitation 
of Bryant and May’s match factory and won it, thereby heartening 
many other women workers to follow their example, Shaw appeared 
behind a table to help count out the money contributed by sympathizers 
to keep the girls fed while they held out against their employers, 
Even when Annie, yielding at last to the constant public reminders 
of the Social Democrats that she really belonged among tthe re. 
volutionaries rather than with the evolutionaries in the Fabian Society, 
joined the editorial staff of Justice, her former antipathy, then dis- 
continued her Fabian section in Our Corner, and finally, in December 
1888, abruptly killed Our Corner itself, Shaw did not desert her. In 
fact, she kept. the magazine going for several months after it was 
really dead largely to complete the serialization of Love among the 
Artists, which filled out most of the last two or three issues. Shaw had 
reciprocated by speaking for her candidacy for the London School 
Board, an elective office that she won with some ease in the East End 
slums despite a vicious campaign which was waged against her by an 
Anglican clergyman and his godly followers. It was a triumph that 
both the Socialists and the Secularists rejoiced in, since this was one 
of the few times when one of their members had won a public office. 
When, early in 1889, Annie made a final but abortive effort to bring her 
new Socialist friends under Shaw together with her old Radical friends 
under Bradlaugh by advocating in the press that the Socialists join 
the Radicals, Shaw tried to make a temperate and reasoned appraisal 
of a proposal that he could rever accept. In October they were both 
scheduled to speak in a Fabian series on “A Century of Social Move- 
ments,” and when, in December, the famous volume of Fabian Essays 
was published under Shaw’s editorship it contained two essays by 
him and one by her.... 


Early in 1890 she officially resigned from the National Secular 
Society, which was insidiously being taken over by Foote. In November 
of the same year she resigned from the Fabian Society. The two 
resignations were the result of the same cause. She had been building 
up to them for some time. She had had another conversion—the 
strangest in all the long series. 


Shaw himself pronounced her best epitaph in his tribute to her on 
her completing fifty years in public service, in 1924. According to 
his diagnosis, when Annie first joined the Fabians they had devised’ 
‘an administrative machinery for a practical program on quite con- 
stitutional lines, which was “exactly what Mrs. Besant needed at 
that moment to complete her equipment. But it could not hold her 
when once she had rapidly learned what she could from it. To begin 
with, it was unheroic; and the secret of her collaboration with Bradlaugh 
had been that she too was essentially heroic in her methods as in her 
power, courage, and oratorical genius. ... And Mrs. Besant . 
was wasted on work that had not some element of danger and extreme 
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arduousness in it.” On the Shakespearian stage of life, he concluded, 
Mrs. Besant, though a player of genius, was a tragedian, in spite of 
her healthy sense of fun. But the Fabian vein was “largely the vein 
of comedy, and its conscience was a sense of irony.” So after she found 
that she had become a sort of fifth wheel following her early years 
of acting as a kind of “expeditionary force” and after she realized 
that Fabianism could not give her the religious philosophy she was 
now seeking, she left both it and Secularism for a new spiritual refuge. 


IV 


The foregoing story has been that of Annie Besant and Bernard 
Shaw in their public relationships. The story of their private relation- 
ships during this time is even more remarkable. 


She herself says nothing at all about it in her Autobiography, 
just as she suppresses everything but the most general outline of 
her association with Aveling. In fact, she dismisses Shaw with only 
a dozen lines, part of a long paragraph on her Socialistic phase. They 
begin: “At this time also I met George Bernard Shaw, one of the 
most brilliant of Socialist writers and most provoking of men; a man 
with a perfect genius for ‘aggravating’ the enthusiastically earnest, 
and with a passion for representing himself as a scoundrel.” After a 
brief summary of the “loafer” episode, she has finished with Shaw. 
It is very mysterious, tantalizing—and suspicious. 


Shaw himself in his semi-centennial tribute is similarly delicate, 
though not quite so reticent. Of their acquaintance he writes, in part: 
“T attracted and amused Mrs. Besant for a time; and I conceived an 
affection for her in which I have never since wavered; but in the 
end the apparently heartless levity with which I spoke and acted in 
matters which were deeply serious, before I had achieved enough to 
shew that I had a perspective in which they really lost their importance, 
and before she had realized that her own destiny was to be one which 
would also dwarf them, must have made it very hard for her to 
work with me at times.” He goes on to relate how, by means of 
“elaborate little comedies,’ he tried to disgust her with her own 
beneficence to him and make her laugh at her own fierce pride, 
without much success. “I would complain loudly that I wanted some- 
thing I could not afford. She would give it to me. I would pretend that 
my pride was deeply woundea, and ask how she dared insult me. In 
a transport of generous indignation, she would throw her present away, 
or destroy it. I would then come and ask for it, bare-facedly denying 
that I had ever repudiated it, and exhibiting myself as a monster 
of frivolous ingratitude and callousness. But though I succeeded 
sometimes in making her laugh at me, I never succeeded in making 
her laugh at herself, or check her inveterate largesse. I ought to have 
done much more for her, and she much less for me, than we did.” 
So finally, he said, he dropped out of her “saga.” “But I have not 
forgotten my part in it. My affections have two excellent qualities: 
extreme levity and extreme tenacity. I do not like the proverb ‘Love 
me little: love me long’; but whoever invented it had a very narrow 
escape of finding its true form, which is, “Love me lightly: love me 
long.’ And that is how I loved, and still love, Annie Besant.” 
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But they were really for a time much more intimate that that 
Next to their Fabianism it was their mutual interest in music that drew 
them so close together that they spent many private hours in one 
another’s company. Shaw had been brought up in a musical househo'd 
under a teacher-mother who had acquired some peculiar ideas of 
teaching music from an eccentric Irish maestro, and Shaw had later 
painfully achieved a rough-and-ready, headlong facility on the piano 
which gave him more pleasure to exhibit than it did his auditors to 
hear. Annie, having been a well brought up young lady from an excellent 
family, had learned to perform in a much more elegant fashion at 
home under her mother and later when she was practically adopted 
by Miss Ellen Marryat, sister of Captain Frederick Marryat, the 
popular novelist. Annie spent long hours practising her parts in antici- 
pation of Shaw’s arrival, usually in the evening. He was apparently 
generally satisfied to sight-read. The neighborhood around Oatlands 
reechoed with their dual efforts. There were naturally rest intervals for 
conversation and other interludes. R. F. Rattray says that Annie not 
only fell in love with Shaw “openly,” but that she wrote a number 
of “fervent” poems to him. If so, they have not survived. Annie was 
not much of a poet. 


In much later years Shaw gossiped about these romantic days to 
some of his anecdotal biographers. He told Hesketh Pearson, for in- 
stance, that since he and Annie were constantly on the platform 
together he usually walked home with her, “carrying the handbag that 
never quitted her, always complaining of its weight and defeating 
her indignant attempts to capture it from him until she at last 
guessed that his unmanly conduct was part of a puzzling side of him 
of which she had no comprehension.” To his neighbor at Ayot St. 
Lawrence, Stephen Winsten, Shaw blabbed in his eighties: “Annie had 
no taste. She bought an umbrella for me: it was so ugly that I wouldn't 
be seen at a funeral with it. I returned it to her, and she threw it over 
a fence in Regent’s Park. To tease her, I did a drawing of the field 
with lots of little umbrellas coming through.” 


The whole thing culminated in an exemplification of Shaw’s theory 
of Woman as the Pursuer. One day, according to Pearson, Annie 
confronted her Lothario with “a contract setting forth the terms on 
which they were to live together as man and wife, and presented it to 
him for signature. He read it. ‘Good God!’ he exclaimed, ‘this is worse 
than all the vows of all the Churches on earth. I had rather be legally 
married to you ten times over.” 


Obviously a legal marriage was impossible, but Annie would con- 
sent to nothing less than her contract, “which she had expected him to 
sign with his heart’s blood; and when he not only laughed at it, but 
was evidently quite serious in refusing to be bound by it, she demanded 
her letters back. He collected what he could of them, and at a further 
and final interview gave them to her. She produced a casket in which 
she had kept all his letters, and, convulsed with suppressed tears, 
handed them to him. ‘What! You won’t even keep my letters!’ he 
said. ‘I don’t want them.’ The correspondence went into the fire. And that 
was the end of their private relations.” Annie’s effort to establish a 
parallel relationship to that between Dr. Aveling and Eleanor Marx 
had collapsed. But what a pity that this correspondence was not pre- 
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served for posterity, to take its place with the Shavian letters to Ellen 
Terry, Stella Campbell, and Florence Farr! 


Why didn’t Shaw take advantage of his opportunity? Obviously he 
was not drawn to her “that way.” Yet she had always been regarded 
as a beautiful and attractive woman. But now her experiences as a 
social reformer and soap box orator had apparently coarsened her. 
Her Marxism had led her to abandon the refined dress of the Victorian 
lady, with its bustles, tight little waists, and high bosoms. Instead, 
she had begun to dress, as Gertrude Williams puts it, a la proletariat, 
in a loose blouse and red tie, short skirts, heavy shoes, and a red tam 
pulled over her curls, which had already been cut short after an illness 
of rheumatic fever. She had always been a tiny woman, but now, as 
Stephen Winsten says, she was broadenirg out. Shaw told Pearson blunt- 
ly, shortly before his death, that Annie, frankly, “had absolutely no sex 
appeal.” Since at another interview he also assured Pearson that Mrs. 
Besant, instead of being one of the first women to fall in love with him, 
was really about the tenth, perhaps he regarded himself as too much of 
an epicure to be tempted now. Or perhaps in his old age he was simply 
glamorizing the days of his youth by investing his recollections in a 
rosy haze. Of course, too, she was nine years older than he. 


At any rate it was fortunate for Annie that Trafalgar Square came 
along just afterward. It gave her something to expend her altruistic 
nature on, and took her mind off this new personal rebuff. She and 
Shaw continued to put up a good public front of friendship, but her 
hair suddenly began to turn grey. They saw less and less of one 
another. 


Then came the most startling turn of all in her strange career. Some 
of Shaw’s biographers maintain that he was inadvertently responsible 
for it, but we have only their word in the matter, for the other witnesses 
do not mention him. 


V 


As Shaw himself tells the story in his tribute, one day early in 
July 1889 he went to the office of the Star in Stonecutter Street 
to have a talk with the editor, H. W. Massingham (who did not yet 
realize that he was soon to lose his job because he was innocently letting 
his paper be taken over by some of the conniving Fabians—led by 
G. B. S. himself). Shaw happened to look down at some proofs which 
were lying on Massingham’s desk. One was of an article entitled 
“Sic Itur ad Astra; or, Why I Became a Theosophist.” Curiously, but 
idly, he looked at the signature. It was Annie Besant’s! 


He goes on, “Staggered by this unprepared blow, which meant to 
me the loss of a powerful colleague and of a friendship which had 
become part of my daily life, I rushed round to her office in Fleet 
Street, and there delivered myself of an unbounded denunciation of 
Theosophy in general, of female inconstancy, and in particular of 
H. P. Blavatsky, one of whose books—I forget whether it was “The 
Secret Doctrine’ or ‘Isis Unveiled’—had done all the mischief. I 
played all the tricks by which I could usually puzzle her, or move her to a 
wounded indignation ... But this time I met my match. She listened to 
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me with complete kindness and genuine amusement, and then said that 
she had become a vegetarian (as I was) and that perhaps it had en. 
feebled her mind. In short, she was for the first time able to play with me: 
she was no longer in the grip of her pride: she had after many explora. 


tions found her path and come to see the universe and herself in their 
real perspective.” 


But some of Shaw’s biographers, like Rattray and Pearson, tell a 
somewhat different and even more circumstantial story, presumably 
based on Shaw’s later recollections related to them. In 1888 Annie 
had asked him to get her some reviewing work on W. T. Stead’s 
Pall Mall Gazette (though why she had to use Shaw as an intermediary, 
since she had already become a close friend of Stead’s through her 
activities as a social reformer, is hard to understand). And it was 
Shaw himself who passed on to her Madame Blavatsky’s Secret 
Doctrine, which the Gazette had given him for review. Nevertheless, 
although her unsigned review, entitled “Among the Adepts. Madame 
Blavatsky on the ‘Secret Doctrine,” was published on April 25, 
1889, and another long and favorable review under her own name in The 
National Reformer on June 23 had precipitated a violent controversy 
among the Secularists, deeply and unhappily involving Bradlaugh, Shaw 
was apparently completely unaware of what was going on. As Pearson 
takes up the story, when Shaw rushed to Annie’s office to remonstrate 
with her, he “asked her whether she knew that Blavatsky had been 
exposed at a meeting of the Psychical Society at which he (Shaw) 
had been present, as having worked a miracle at her shrine at Adyar 
by a conjuring trick? She knew all about it, and, rightly, did not 
consider that it made any difference to theosophy even if she believed in 
the exposure, which she didn’t. Shaw played his last card. “Why need 
you go to Thibet for a Mahatma? Here and now is your Mahatma. I 
am your Mahatma.’ But the charm was broken. They remained good 
friends; but the rest of her career was Shawless.” . 


But in the version of the story told by Annie herself as well as 
by Stead and his biographers, the review episode itself was Shawless. 
In her Autobiography and in a lecture, “Stages in My Growth toward 
Theosophy,” as reported in the Daily Chronicle for November 16, 
1891, as well as in Stead’s own sketch of Mrs. Besant in his Review of 
Reviews and in the biographies of him written by his daughter and 
by Whyte, Shaw is never mentioned. Stead himself, in fact, took the 
two huge volumes of Blavatsky’s latest bizarre work to her, saying, 
“My young men all fight shy of them, but you are mad enough on 
these subjects to make something of them.” As the result of her read- 
ing, she asked Stead for an introduction to the notorious Russian mystic 
and ex-Spiritualist who was making converts among intellectuals, 
professionals, people of wealth, fashion, and title, and crackpots all 
over the world, and this introduction to the discoverer of Theosophy, 
with her hypnotic eyes, rough manners, and strange powers over human 
beings, soon eventuated in the conversion of both Annie herself and 
Herbert Burrows, a prominent Social Democrat who had for some 
time been closely associated with her in various labor movements. 


The whole incident shows how far Shaw and Annie had already 
drifted apart. In fact, if he had been really close to her for the last 
three years he would have realized that the revelation of her con- 
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version which had come to him as such an abrupt shock had been 
long in the preparation. He would have realized that she had been 
seriously studying such esoteric works as A. P. Sinnett’s The Occult 
World, not merely to ridicule and expose them as had long been the 
practice in her own National Reformer and the other Freethought 
magazines, but to derive a new spiritual stimulation and hope for 
the “Brotherhood of Man” from them. He would have realized that 
she had been attending seances and had even held one in her own 
home in October 1888, as duly commented on by such papers as The 
Star and The Freethinker, and that as late as March 10, 1889, the 
Honorable Auberon Herbert, eccentric author, politician, and philoso- 
pher, had told Beatrice Potter (not yet Mrs. Sidney Webb) that he 
hoped soon to convert Mrs. Besant to his own brand of Spiritualism. 
Shaw would also have realized that the presence of two Psychical 
Researchers like Frank Podmore and Edward R. Pease among the 
Fabians themselves, so that meetings of both Societies were held in 
Podmore’s rooms in Dean’s Yard, might naturally have further engaged 
her interest in the subject. He might have realized that she had been 
hearing Voices and seeing Visions even before she met H. P. B., as 
Madame Blavatsky was called in her cult, which believed in the magic 
power of initials as well as numbers and other symbols. But apparently 
he realized none of these things, and had good cause to be astounded. 


VI 


Yet the full break between A. B. (as she soon became known 
among the Theosophists) and G. B. S. had not come even yet. The 
real twisting of the sword occurred on July 18, 1890, when she pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Fabian Society at the St. James’s Restaurant. 
As Shaw tells in The Quintessence of Ibsenism, it was the final lecture 
in a series concerning “Socialism in Contemporary Literature,” and 
he was giving the paper on Ibsen which he later developed into The 
Quintessence. But he preserves a gentlemanly silence as to what 
happened outside the paper itself. The Star and Justice, however, 
were not so reticent. As the Star’s reporter saw it, “. .. the fun of 
Mr. Shaw’s lecture came when, after a really wonderful analysis of 
Ibsen’s plays, he came to turn his guns against Mrs. Besant, Mr. 
Herbert Burrows, and the Social Democratic Federation in general, 
and upheld the Fabian Society as embodying true Ibsenism. . . 
Naturally this set a lively flame a-blowing, and probably Mr. Shaw’s 
defiance will be resented elsewhere than in the Fabian Society's 
rooms.” In fact, Shaw’s “anti-Idealism” and his “anti-red-flag waving” 
made even the Fabian “flesh creep.” The talk not only aroused much 
controversy and discussion in the correspondence column of The Star; 
it also provoked Justice to take a hand, and Burrows wrote an editor- 
ial entitled “Socialism of the Sty,” prompted by Shaw’s Paper. After 
he had sneered loftily at Shaw’s “intellectual gymnastics” and at the 
typical Fabian’s lack of concern to “help his brother man or elevate 
his sister woman” (though, just two weeks before, Shaw himself 
had written the lead editorial in the paper), Burrows went on to 
deplore Shaw’s attitude toward Idealism. “Annie Besant, who was in 
the chair, which we could all perceive was anything but a bed of 
toses, and which some of us would not have been surprised to see 
her vacate, of course protested strongly against doctrines which cut 
at the root of everything she holds dear, but Mr. Shaw’s answer to 
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her was applauded far more than her protestation.” Burrows concluded 
his revealing behind-the-scenes glimpse of the background of Shaw’s 
first book on the drama by complaining about the harm of his “Jokism” 
and of his unidealistic approach to life. 


Yet even this contretemps did not spell the end of Annie’s loyalty. 
The Star records how, when at the brilliant maiden speech of Grant 
Allen, the biologist-novelist, at the Fabian Society in October, an 
unidentified young man got up and tried to lay down the law to 
G. B. S. as to just what “we hold,” Mrs. Besant arose and, in a “re- 
markably eloquent and able” reply, gave the rash young fellow 
“beans.” But a little over a month later she resigned from the Society 
to devote herself completely to her new mission in Theosophy. 


Still Shaw did not seem to show sufficient gratitude. At one of 
her heavily attended propagandizing lectures toward the end of De- 
cember he seemingly got up and delivered a “little speech” which, 
said the Star man, “caused such a sensation.” After that, the two seem 
to have seen one another only infrequently; but they never forgot 
one another. 


Apparently Shaw met Mrs. Besant again briefly in the summer of 
1907, when she stopped in England between her proselytizing trips 
to India and the rest of the world. At any rate, he remarked to Archibald 
Henderson. who was visiting him to gather material for his pioneering 
Shaw biography, “As I told Mrs. Besant the other night, I am looking 
for a race of men who are not afraid to die.” 


In 1924 he wrote his magnificent but puzzled tribute to her in 
Dr. Annie Besant: Fifty Years in Public Work. Four years later he 
sent her a copy of his new book, The Intelligent Woman's Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism—and whispered to Winsten that Annie 
was much flattered to be regarded as an intelligent woman. Four 
years after that, on his trip around the world, when he came to 
Bombay, in January 1933, he met the Hindu, Krishnamurti, of whom 
she had become the guardian when he was a boy and whom she had 
attempted to present to the world as a new Messiah and Redeemer, 
only to have him deny any such divine origin when on the very 
threshold of his career. 


“Do you ever see Mrs. Besant now?” Shaw asked, according to 
Pearson. “Every day,” was the reply. “How is she?” “Very well; but at 
her great age she cannot think consecutively.” “She never could,” 
whispered Shaw. Krishnamurti smiled. G. B.S. went away without trying 
to call on A. B. 


In September of the same year, at Adyar, near Madras, the head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society whose international president 
she had been for almost a quarter of a century, Annie Besant died, 
at the age of eighty-six. Her body was cremated, and her ashes, still 
displayed there in a “Garden of Remembrance,” were put into a jar, 
mingled with those of “Bishop” Charles W. Leadbeater. But that is 
another—and even stranger—story. 
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The Ghost Talks 


by Frank Scuily 


[Editor’s note: In 1930 there appeared on New York and London book 
counters an unconventional biography of Shaw, published under the name 
of Frank Harris, and containing a “Postcript by the Subject of this Memoir.” 
Harris had died before the book could be proofread, Shaw noted in this 
postscript, and Shaw had taken it upon himself to “revise” the book to the 
extent of ridding it of contradictions by “simply supplying or correcting 
the facts. . . .” Nearly twenty years later, in his Sixteen Self Sketches, 
Shaw’s recollection remained unchanged: “When [Harris] was dying an 
American publisher commissioned him to write a biography of me; and his 
needs obliged him to make a desperate attempt to fulfill this task. But his 
inventions and conjectures were so wide of the mark, that to enable them 
~ published after his death I had to rewrite his book myself on matters 
of fact. ... 


The only trouble was that Frank Harris, it would seem, had not written 
Shaw’s biography. Actually, as contracts and other documentation reveal, 
the author was one Frank Scully, a popular free-lance journalist and long- 
time humor columnist for Variety, whose participation in the project was 
acknowledged only by the somewhat cryptic dedication to the book: “I 
dedicate this book to Frank Scully who goaded me into undertaking it and 
then wouldn’t let me have a minute’s peace till it was completed.” Shaw 
must have known the truth concerning authorship of the biography; yet he 
deliberately sustained the hoax in his postscript, and continued to sustain 
it as late as 1949 when he wrote the note for his Sixteen Self Sketches. 
Perhaps as a jokester he enjoyed being a participant in a literary hoax. More 
likely, he was protecting Harris’ reputation out of a sense of loyalty to 
his old-time friend that led him on numerous occasions to remain obstinately 
blind to Harris’s unscrupulousness, as in the episode described by Hugh 
Kingsmill in Robert Sherard’s Bernard Shaw, Frank Harris, and Oscar Wilde 
(New York, 1937). 


That Scully “ghosted’” the book is undeniable fact. That Shaw revised it 
to some extent is also fact. The sole question to be answered is how much 
of the work was actually Shaw’s? On a postcard to Archibald Henderson, 
dated May 8, 1932, Shaw noted that “‘the publisher was keen on saving his 
proof sheets with my additions and corrections . . . but I destroyed every 
scrap of it; so that neither I nor anyone else will ever know how much of 
the book is F. H. and how much G. B. S.” Scully here “reveals” the degree 
of participation—but this tends, in part, to contradict Shaw. For Shaw 
claims to have corrected the facts of his life, while Mrs. Scully proudly sug- 
gests her husband was responsible for the factual accuracy of the work. Shaw 
asserts that he removed contradictions, and Scully accuses him of inserting 
them. Is the mystery resolved? The reader must decide this for himself.] 


The first culprit to hint that I had written the life and lack of loves 
of Bernard Shaw under the generic byline of Frank Harris was Maxime 
de Beix, Variety correspondent in Paris. In the summer of 1930 he 
stuck a squib in the Literati column that I was convalescing at the 
American Hospital at Neuilly proofreading the Shaw biography which 
I had spent the spring in writing. 


Shortly ofter this Frank Harris died and Nellie, his wife, in her 
newly discovered widowhood, rushed to London to persuade me to 
deny the item lest it reflect on Frank’s “honor” and, what was more to 
the point, in her opinion, hurt the sale of the book. She even had Emma 
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Goldman, a refugee anarchist who had been kicked out of America and 
had walked out of Russia, telegraph me along similar lines. 


Well, frankly, I told them, I didn’t believe in denying the truth and 
moreover believed that if you wanted to keep a rumor alive, true or 
false, the way to do it was to issue a statement denying it. The best 
thing for all concerned was follow the statesmanship of Calvin Coolidge. 


Little did I believe, however, that in some areas of Shavian thought 
the thing was still a secret as late as 1954. In fact, around 1936 or so 
I caused to be published a rather hilarious history of the whole literary 
project and subsequently incorporated it in a book entitled Rogues 
Gallery, a collection of profiles of my eminent contemporaries, magni- 
ficent louts in the main. It was published in Hollywood in 1943 but 
seemingly, to the Shaw Society of America, remains so little known 
that the present re-statement is desired. 


How the book came into being at all revolved around me, too. M. 
Lincoln Schuster, president of the publishing firm of Simon and Schuster, 
a Columbia classmate and life-long friend, came to visit me in Nice. 
While their I took him up to see Frank Harris. At that time Harris 
was still in pretty good shape, mentally, physically and sexually. But 
his memory was slipping badly. 


Nevertheless, I thought he had enough talent left to dash off a life 
of Shaw, since he knew the master as well as he did the back of his hand. 
Harris was not keen about it, figuring Shaw was far down the list of 
Harris's idea of what constituted a genius. But I, trained in boxoffice 
values (which frequently have nothing to do with talent, let alone 
genius), argued it would sell. Max Schuster agreed with this, and before 
the weekend was over a deal had been made for an Anglo-American 
publication and an advance of $7500. 


This struck Harris as manna from hell, he not believing in heaven at 
the time. The deal was consummated and $2500 paid on signing. I was 
to help Harris and, having agented the deal as well, my percentage was 
to be 30 per cent. I had ghosted his My Reminiscences as a Cowboy 
for the same figure, so I was not without practice in wraith-writing for 
a “name” writer. But when the first money came, his attorney in New 
York took out ten per cent for past monies due him from Harris and 
Harris took that out of me. 


Before I would continue I insisted we sign a contract. I wrote it. 
Harris signed it. When I got home I saw that in the wrangling I had 
come out with 80 per cent and Harris with 20! As it turned out, that 
would have been a fair shake, but I did not know it at the time. So I 
called him up the next day and told him what had happened. We 


laughed. Then I wrote a new agreement with the terms as he had argued ~ 


them. 


That over, we prepared to leave Nice for Vittel to work on the book 
all summer, he with his secretary, I with mine. We horsed around and 
wasted six weeks while he pinched the rumps of chambermaids, went 
off to cafes, and attended movies, principally westerns. By then he 
claimed it was too cold to work in Vittel and returned to the Riviera. 
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Settee 


I went on to Paris and London to do some of sale own work and some 
research on his. 


Shaw was against the project from the start. Henderson’s life was 
his official biography and Harris, he was sure, would louse it up beyond 
belief. But we told him it was going to be written in any event and he 
could scream or he could cooperate, but he couldn’t stop it. Actually, 
he was dreadfully afraid of Harris. Moreover, he owed Harris a great 
deal because Harris gave him his entry to the theatre [as drama critic 
for the Saturday Review]. He realized too that Harris, in his prime, 
had been a scholar, whereas Shaw was merely a magpie of letters. But 
he didn’t know how Harris had slipped. How could he? They had met 
only once in the last fourteen years. 


When I got back to Nice in the fail I found Harris had assembled 
65 pages with the aid of a White Russian secretary. It was a sorry mess. 
He had his secretary copy out notes and she forgot to say where they 
came from. Each day he would ask me to read this over, take it home 
on occasion and study it. Then the next morning he would berate the 
secretary for mislaying his manuscript, forgetting completely he had 
given it to me the night before. Then one day I learned to my horror that 
he had sent the 65 dog-eared pages to Simon and Schuster, said he 
couldn’t write any more, and would they please send the balance due 
on that $7500. They too were appalled. Clifton P. Fadiman was the 
editor then. He wrote a devastating report. 


It looked as if I had let my friends in for a terrible deal. I decided 
to start from scratch, write 25,000 words or so and, if the report on 
that came back no better than on the Harris fragment, call the whole 
thing off. I organized a staff and had six people researching while I 
was writing. The first instalment went off. The response was magnifique. 
So I decided to go ahead and make the deadiine. I wrote letters to Shaw, 
brought them down for Harris to sign, pushed the master into that 
famous hand-written (in pencil yet) letter of his sex credo, and finished 
the book on time. It ran long. I told them to cut it. They asked me to cut 
it. I cut 50,000 words out of it and couldn’t even see the seams. 


Harris saw the proofs but died shortly after..I corrected them. A set 
was sent to Shaw. He added his bits and a postscript. Gollancz of 
London wanted the corrected proofs back, figuring they were valuable 
with Shaw’s corrections. But he wouldn’t send them. So I guess Shaw 
was right when he said he destroyed them “so neither I nor anyone 
else will ever know how much of the book is F. H. and how much 
G. B.S.” 


No one except me, that is. 


About a year after the book was pubished I was riding with Shaw 
on the Blue Train as he was leaving Monte Carlo for a world tour, and 
he asked me who did what on “that book.” I told him I had written 
98 percent of it and used 2 per cent of Harris’s material. “No, that’s 
not right,” I corrected myself, “I wrote 76 per cent of the final manu- 
script, you cut into my figure for 22 per cent, and Harris still had his 
2 per cent. But you did such a lousy rewrite job you had Harris saying 
Shaw is “awful” and “great” in the same paragraph, you of course 
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having added the “great” without adding, “In contradiction to this 
Shaw says so-and-so.” 


“I don’t understand how you had the nerve to write it,” Shaw 
commented. “Harris knew very little of my life and you didn’t know 
any.” He sat quiet for a moment and then added, “But the facts in that 


book are accurate. Anybody going to it now can rest assured it’s my 
story.” 


Mme Scully suddenly interjected in a quiet voice, “Then Frank must 
have known a lot about your life. Both your statements couldn’t be 
true.” 


That was the last I saw of Shaw. 


The book did remarkably well. It sold 21,000 copies in London the 
first day, made American best-seller lists, and was a book club choice. 
Ironically, it was praised as Harris at his best! 


CLOG 


A Continuing Check-List of Shaviana 


1. Works by Shaw 


SHAW ON MUSIC. New York, Doubleday, 1955. A selection by Eric Bentley 
of Shaw’s music criticism, reprinted from Music in London, Pen Portraits 
and Reviews, and London Music. No. A53 in the Anchor Books series. 


II. Shaviana - Books 


Kronenberger, Louis: “Shaw,” in THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. New 
York, Knopf, 1955. A reprint of Kronenberger’s preface to SHAW: A 
CRITICAL SURVEY. Cleveland, World, 1953. 


Untermeyer, Louis: MAKERS OF THE MODERN WORLD. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1955. Contains a critique on Shaw as one of 92 molders 
of the modern world. 


Ill. Shaviana - Periodicals 

Douglas, James: “ ‘Shakes versus Shav’: Battle Across the Centuries,” 
Unesco Courier, June 1955. Entire issue devoted to puppetry throughout 
the world. 


Hickin, R. A.: “The Christian Debt to George Bernard Shaw,” London 
Quarterly, January, 1954. 


Leavis, F. R.: “Shaw against Lawrence,” Spectator, April 1, 1955. 


Percy, Esme: “Bernard Shaw: A Personal Memory,” The Listener, May 26, 
1955. Text of a B. B. C. “Third Programme” broadcast. 


Shaw. Frank: ‘We Were Both Shaw,” The Shavian, n.s. No. 4 (May, 1955), 
bulletin of the Shaw Society (London). 


Stoppel, H.: “Shaw and Sainthood,” English Studies, April, 1955. 


Worsley, T. C.: ‘An Irish Joan,” New Statesman, October 9, 1954. Discusses 
the Irish rhythm of Shaw’s dialogue in Saint Joan. 
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Shaw’s Final Curtain 


by Dan H. Laurence? 


Ever since Shaw’s death there have appeared in print conjectures, 
rumors and, frequently, misstatements concerning the last—and pur- 
portedly fragmentary—play, “Why She Would Not,” written by 
Shaw in 1950. The curious collection of statements about the play 
compiled by Mander and Mitchenson in their recent Theatrical 
Companion to Shaw suggests the time is ripe to establish the facts, 
and thereby gain a true understanding of Shaw’s last work. 


Shortly after Shaw’s demise, reports began to appear in the press 
that a new play had been left by G. B. S—Maurice Colbourne, in 
a postscript to his revised Shaw (1951), supplying the title erroneously 
as “The Lady Who Would Not.” It soon became known that a 
contretemps had developed over the play, and on July 25, 1953, 
Edwin Schallert in the Los Angeles Times noted, “British interests 
are said to be refusing to release Shaw’s final work because of its 
being incomplete.” This was corroborated in December, 1953, when 
Reuters issued a release to the effect that Shaw’s last play, “neither 
great nor funny,” had been deposited by his executor, the Public 
Trustee, in the British Museum after “two well-known critics” (un- 
identified) and “a number of literary experts” (equally anonymous) 
had decided there was “no point in trying to publish or produce it.” 
The play, described as “unfinished,” consisting of a rough draft of 
“16 poorly-typed and heavily-corrected pages,” was passed off as “a 
reversal of The Millionairess, with a man in the money-making main 
character instead of a woman.” 


The plot of the “neither great nor funny” play is actually quite 
simple. Henry Bossborn, a tramp with a university accent, who says 
he is an unemployed carpenter, saves Serafina White from a thief. In 
gratitude she fulfills his request to have her grandfather, chairman of 
the board of a timber factory, give him a job at £3.10s. a week. 
Bossborn, however, refuses the hours and terms of the job, preferring 
to wander around the factory, on two weeks’ trial, to find his own 
job, one suited to his choice of time and conditions. Serafina cruises 
twice around the world, during which time her grandfather dies. 
Returning, she finds that Bossborn, now a shareholder and director, 
has reorganized the plant on a sounder economic basis and has 
branched out into real estate and banking. He tells Serafina her 
ancestral home, Four Towers, is an “ugly, unhealthy, troublesome, 
costly house,” not fit to live in, and advises her to tear it down and 
replace it with a new home for herself plus six pre-fab villas for 
rental. Angrily, Serafina orders him out, but she accedes to his 


1Mr. Laurence, editor of the Shaw Bulletin, specializes in bibliographical 
research. Having completed a collaborative bibliography of Henry James with 
Leon Edel, and a bibliography of Robert Nathan, he is now embarked on the 
behemoth task of bibliographizing the work of Bernard Shaw. 
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suggestion, and in the next scene she is in a shining new home, built 
to Bossborn’s specifications, complaining to him that he rarely visits 
her anymore. She suggests the reason is not that he is busy, but that 
he is afraid she desires to marry him. To set his mind at rest, she 
insists that nothing could induce her to take such a step. Frankly, 
she says, she fears his domination, and prefers to live her own life, 
Friendship is all she is willing to offer—and accept. 


Shavians will immediately note that there is nothing new or startling 
in this work—one would hardly expect originality from a playwright 
so proximate to the century mark—but one quickly detects the pres- 
ence of several popular Shavian themes. The name Bossborn is the 
first clue. Our educated tramp is the familiar evolutionary “natural 
leader’ —the slave of the Life Force—who, like Dick Dudgeon, follows 
the law of his own nature, and who is defined in the Preface to The 
Millionairess as the Born Boss: “one who rides roughshod over us 
by some mysterious power that separates him from our species and 
makes us fear him .. .” That Serafina fears him is evident in her 
rejection of him. The Born Boss, impelled by a “mysterious personal 
force,’ we are further reminded, is brought to the top by “a gravita- 
tion that ordinary people cannot resist.” It is this force that enables 
Bossborn to take over the factory, to induce Serafina—despite her 
reluctance—to tear down Four Towers and rebuild. Ordinary people, 
we realize, connot resist the forces of progress. 


Serafina White’s name, too, almost certainly is designed to hint 
at her character and position. The obvious derivation would appear 
to be seraph, but one hardly sees Serafina as a member of an angelic 
hierarchy. More likely, the White denotes her gentility, while Serafina 
(from the Italian sera and fine), literally “evening’s end,” implies 
a decaying England, locked in its prison, Four Towers. Though a 
parallel with Heartbreak House is perceptible, the four towers suggest 
an extension here beyond the British Isles, the four bastions repre- 
senting the far-flung corners of the British Empire, upon which the 
sun allegedly never sets. 


A relationship between “Why She Would Not” and The Millionairess 
is evident but trivial. Bossborn may be a male counterpart of the 
whirlwind Epifania Ognisanti di Parerga, but only superficially. 
Epifania, born to wealth, is “an acquisitive woman,” bombastic, 
jealous, passionate. She, like Bossborn, is driven by strong forces, but 
here the resemblance ceases. Bossborn, like Caesar, is self-assured, 
“naturally great,” a vital hero who succeeds by shrewdness and steady 
will-power, not by passion or intimidation. In finding his own job 
he fulfills his own will. The result is inevitable! A clash between 
status quo and progress, the molded and the molder, Galatea and 
Pygmalion. For Serafina and Bossborn indubitably are recastings 
of our old friends Eliza and Higgins. Note Serafina’s outcry, “I was 
happy at Four Towers: I loved it ... Where is it now? And where 
am I?” One instinctively recalls Eliza’s pitiful “What am I to do? 
What’s to become of me?” Bossborn-Higgins has changed her way 
of life because the forces within him are stronger than those in 
Serafina-Eliza. (Interestingly, however, Bossborn does not recognize 
this power—“I coerce nobody,” he says, “I only point out the way’”— 
nor does Higgins, who accuses Eliza of having wounded him to the 
heart.) What is to be the outcome? Shall Galatea marry Pygmalion? 
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Discounting the revised ending designed for romantic moviegoers, 
the answer is no. She will marry Freddy. “Eliza was instinctively 
aware, says Shaw in the Postscript to Pygmalion, “that she could 
never obtain a complete grip of [Higgins] ... she knew that for 
some mysterious reason he had not the makings of a married man 
in him, according to her conception of a husband to whom she would 
be his nearest and fondest and warmest instinct.” Serafina likewise 
rejects the possibility of marriage to Pygmalion. “If I marry,” she 
says, “my choice will not be a Bossborn.” But while Eliza’s instinct 
tells her not to marry Higgins, “it does not tell her to give him up. 
It is not in the slightest doubt as to his remaining one of the 
strongest personal interests in her life.” Serafina’s instinct parallels 
Eliza’s. “I like you and admire you,” she tells Bossborn, but “Friend- 
ship only” is her offer as the curtain falls. Galatea cannot quite accept 
Pygmalion, for “his relation to her is too godlike to be altogether 
agreeable.” 


Is “Why She Would Not” complete? The answer is self-evident. 
How else could it end? What could constitute an effective sixth scene 
(which Mander and Mitchenson claim was intended by Shaw)? But 
idle conjecture is unnecessary; incontrovertible evidence exists that 
the play ends at this point: Shaw’s handwritten note at the bottom of 
the original manuscript, “End of Scene 5 and of the play.” For, 
unknown apparently to Shaw’s executor, there exists not just a 
“rough-draft” of “16 poorly-typed” pages, but a holograph manu- 
script, a typescript designed for the printer, and a page proof typeset 
of the play. (These three items are presently owned by a private 
collector, who has kindly permitted my examination of them.) 


The eleven page manuscript is written in Pitman shorthand, the 
first leaf being dated “Ayot 17/7/1950” marking the date of com- 
mencement, and the eleventh leaf “23/7/1950 Ayot” to denote the 
date of completion. There are, further, several reworkings of title, the 
earliest being “Magnolia,” which was Shaw’s original name for his 
heroine. This title is discarded in favor of “Green and Yellow. A Com- 
plete New Play.” (for reasons now scattered with the author’s ashes), 
the play then being relabelled “She Would Not: A Comedietina,” 
and, finally, “Why She Would Not: A Little Comedy.” The sixteen 
page typescript is neatly corrected and prefixed in Shaw’s hand with 
the instruction, “Standard Edition format as usual.” The proofs, 
typeset by Shaw’s printers, Messrs. R. & R. Clark of Edinburgh, bear 
at the top of the first leaf the numerals “LIV,” indicating that this work 
was designed to follow “Shakes versus Shav” in the Collected Plays. 


One question yet remains: why haven’t the facts concerning the 
play been presented earlier. Shaw in his last will and testament urged 
that “my bibliographer Fritz Erwin Loewenstein . . . whose knowledge 
of my literary affairs and interest in my reputation qualify him ex- 
ceptionally for such employment shall be consulted and employed by 
my Executor and Trustee whenever [his] assistance may be desirable 
and available. ...’ Dr. Loewenstein, who unquestionably knew the 
facts, was available. Was he consulted? The answer is academic. If 
he had been, my latter day “revelations” would have been redundant. 
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Footlights On Shaw 


by Alexander Seabrook! 


What Shaw play was first produced at Smith College, Northampton? 
Who was the first Candida? How did the staging of the first English 
and the first American production of Saint Joan compare? Which was 
the first Shaw play made into a movie? 


If you know the answer to all these questions, and if you had the 
pleasure of seeing both Sybil Thorndike and Winifred Lenihan in 
Shaw’s greatest play, then you are to be envied. But if you want to 
know that In Good King Charles’ Golden Days was, for its first and 
so far only American production, given at Smith, that the Candida 
at the first public representation of that play was Janet Achurch, if 
you are interested in no less than sixteen illustrations of Saint Joan in 
England and America, and the fact that How He Lied to Her Husband 
was the first Shavian movie, then you can find these and thousands of 
other facts about Shaw and his theatre in a really excellent new book, 
Theatrical Companion to Shaw, compiled by Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchenson (Pitman, 1955, $9). The authors are two young ex- 
actors, now scholars, who have assembled in London one of the 
world’s best libraries on the theatre, and who previously compiled a 
fascinating study of Shakespeare’s most popular play, Hamlet Through 
the Ages. This new book is all the more welcome since, until now, 
students of Shaw have certainly not been blessed with many good 
books of reference. Dr. Loewenstein, Shaw’s “official bibliographer 
and remembrancer,” has so far published only tantalizing tidbits of 
his exhaustive researches, and we will have to wait until the summer 
of next year, the centenary of Shaw’s birth, for Dr. Henderson’s 
definitive biography. The Theatrical Companion not only surveys 53 
plays by G. B. S., but has three very interesting prefaces and nineteen 
appendices! 


Let us look in detail at the book’s treatment of what is perhaps Shaw’s 
most popular play, Pygmalion. We are given the dates of the first 
presentation, in Vienna in 1913, and of the first and famous English 
one, with Beerbohm Tree and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Then follows 
the complete cast of these two productions (one of the appendices 
gives the cast of the twelve London revivals between 1920 and 1953) 
followed by an act-by-act synopsis of the play’s action. The next 
section is perhaps the most interesting one to. the Shavian, Notes. Here 
we have such miscellaneous but interesting information as a long 
extract from a letter from Shaw to George C. Tyler, the first American 
producer of Pygmalion, some details of various productions and the 
full cast of the well known movie starring Leslie Howard and Wendy 


1Reverend Seabrook, a minister of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, holds a Master of Arts degree from Ohio State University for his 
thesis, Social Criticism in the Novels of Bernard Shaw. 
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Hiller. Then follows the section of pictures: one of the first Vienna 
production, six of the first London production, and six stills from the 
movie. To one who has seen the screen version several times these 
are evocative—one can almost hear Leslie Howard’s voice again. 


The pictures are really the best thing in the book, and they are 
plentiful. 276 in all. We have fifteen of Back to Methuselah, and, 
as mentioned, sixteen of Saint Joan. With both of these plays the 
first London and New York productions are effectively contrasted in 
pictures of the same scene. 


As might be expected, it did not prove possible to find photographs 
of the first production of the earliest plays, and in the case of Widowers’ 
Houses and The Philanderer we have to be satisfied with photos of 
the London Arts Theatre Club productions of the last few years. The 
oldest photographs are of the first (1894) production of Arms and the 
Man, showing Yorke Stephens and Alma Murray, the latter in a 
frightful costume. 


Among the other notable photographs are the following: Granville- 
Barker in Mrs. Warren's Profession, Man and Superman (with a 
Shavian beard), John Bull's Other Island, Major Barbara; Lillah 
McCarthy, while she was his wife, with him in several plays; many 
pictures of the great 1904-7 Vedrenne-Barker management of the 
Court theatre; Forbes Robertson as Dick Dudgeon and as Caesar; 
five pictures of Ellen Terry as Lady Cicely Waynflete; Edmund 
Gwenn, who is still active in Hollywood today, fifty years ago as 
Straker in Man and Superman; Greer Garson in the first televised 
Shaw play, How He Lied to Her Husband, in 1937; Vivien Leigh in 
the 1942-3 revival of The Doctor's Dilemma, which incidently had 
the longest run of any Shaw play (474 performances); G. B. S. him- 
self in a photo of Getting Married, when he took the place of a missing 
actor at photo call; Cedric Hardwicke in The Apple Cart; Ralph 
Richardson in Too True to be Good; Katharine Hepburn in The Million- 
airess; and many other favorites. 


A significant and disappointing omission must, however, be noted. 
The authors apparently made no effort to consult American collec- 
tions of stage photographs, with the result that we see very little of 
Richard Mansfield (one photo of his Dick Dudgeon, but no scene 
from his Arms and the Man, which introduced Shaw to American 
audiences ), and have no photos at all of Grace George in Major Barbara 
or Arnold Daly in Candida. These would have been much more interest- 
ing than photographs of very recent and very minor English productions. 


There are actually fifty-three plays considered, two more than are 
listed in the Constable Standard Edition. The two others are An Inter- 
lude at the Playhouse, which was written for Cyril Maude for the re- 
opening of his theatre in 1907, and is surely among the most ephemeral 
works of Shaw, and his very last and purportedly incomplete play, 
Why She Would Not, which G. B. S. was working on at the time of his 
death. His executors decided not to publish this fragment, and it is 
now in the British Museum. The plot treats of the love affair of one 
Serafina White, a rich young lady, and Henry Bossborn, a young 
artisan; it seems somewhat reminiscent of The Millionairess. 











The frontispiece of the book is an amusing sketch of Shaw at a 
rehearsal of the first performance of Arms and the Man at the Avenue 
Theatre, London, in 1894. The artist, then Bernard Gouid, the Sara- 
noff of the play, became famous in later years as Sir Bernard Partridge, 
leading political cartoonist of Punch. The dedication of the book is. 
very fittingly, “To the Memory of G. B. S. and all the Actors who 
bring his Work to Life.” 


The “Preface” by the co-authors does, however, contain a sentence 
that must be challenged. They say: 


We found the standard works, The Shaw Dictionary (C. Lewis 
Bread and Violet M. Broad, 1929), The Real Bernard Shaw 
(Maurice Colbourne, 2nd Edition, 1949) and Bernard Shaw, Play- 
hoy and Prophet (Archibald Henderson, New York, 1932), were 
all at variance with each other, and often with the truth. 


In the first place, Dr. Henderson’s great book does not belong in the 
company of the other two. Colbourne’s book is no better and no worse 
than a dozen other biographies of Shaw, and the Broads’ book is 
not considered to be a “standard” work by anyone. as it is outdated 
and superficial. In the second place, what are the inaccuracies in, say, 
Dr. Henderson’s work? Such a sweeping statement demands documenta- 
tion. 


Two other prefaces are by Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis 
Casson. Dame Sybil has some interesting comments on Saint Joan, 
and Sir Lewis discusses some of the faults as well as the virtues of 
Shaw as directgr.of his own plays. 


And those nineteen appendices! Several of them deal with Shaw 
festivals by certain English theatres which are, perhaps, of limited 
interest. An interesting fact, however, emerges. Under the directorship 
of Alec Clunes, the London Arts Theatre Club produced, between 
1942 and 1953, no less than 33 of Shaw’s plays. These included 19 
one-acters, but it is still a remarkable record. 


Other appendices give the why and the where and when of the 


copyright performances of the early plays; Sir Lewis Casson, again, 
on the Royal Court Theatre and its great Shavian years; a good account 
of the now apparently defunct Malvern Festival; listings of first 
foreign and first American productions, and details on publication, 
broadcast, television and recording of the plays. (The wonderful First 
Drama Quartet recording of Don Juan in Hell should have been 
mentioned there.) And throughout the whole book there are many long 
quotes by G. B. S. himself: a wonderful program note for the first 
(1907) production of Don Juan in Hell, a long article on how to 
direct plays, reprinted from the Strand Magazine of 1950, and many 
others. They illustrate once more the fact that so many “Scraps and 
Shavirgs” of Shaw still remain to be collected, and how many more 
amusing collections of them we may anticipate. 


The Theatrical Companion to Shaw is an accurate, thorough, and 
continually interesting book. It is a study of precisely that field of 
Shavian research where study most is needed. 
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